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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place 


222 Boylston Street 


Boston 


Chandler & Go | 


Tremont St., near West, Boston 10, Mass. 
Established a Century 


Suits, Dresses, Coais 
Millinery, Waists 


Underwear, Corsets, 
Gloves, Skirts, Negligees, 
Hosiery, Neckwear, 
Linens, Silks, 
Upholsteries 


Junior Misses’ and Girls’ Department 


ORDER BY NAME 


CATS 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


FOSTER RU BBER Cco., 


BO STON, MASS. 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


Co, 


SHOE DEA 


\ 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


S. $. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Devices—Fine Stationery 
Leather Goods 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Wedding Invitations Boston 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


All 


Sizes 


= OR 


The A. T Stearns Lumber Company 
Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


Deliveries 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


AW YER’ 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 
ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society: 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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SINCE the war in 1914 the number of horses 
in the United States on farms has increased 
147,000; the number of mules is 546,000 
greater. 


IT has been often said in England, “You 
can't make people sober by act of Parliament.” 
Well, we seem to be doing it here by act of 
Congress. 


DID you ever wonder which one of the ani- 
mals with which vou are familiar you most 
resemble? There’s the lion, the lamb, the 
bear—but we refrain from further suggestions. 


IT has been purposed to introduce in the 
New York Legislature a bill for the protection 
of harmless snakes. A small snake, it is 
claimed, will eat from three to five field mice 
in a week. 


AT the 1920 February Fur Sale, held in St. 
Louis, we note out of millions of skins adver- 
tised 1,200,000 Russian squirrel; 9,000 Alaska 
seal; 500,000 Australian opossum; 380,000 
American opossum; 105,000 mink; 130,000 
ermine; foxes, all kinds, 217,400. For the 
agony endured by these animals, mostly 
trapped, who was responsible? The wearers 
of furs. 


IN St. Louis, Mo., the other day a publisher, 
seeing a Negro driver refuse to punish an over- 
loaded team, though ordered to do so by the 
owner of the horses, had a gold medal made 
and presented to him. The medal bore this 
inscription: “Presented to Tom Lett, a 
Colored Gentleman Who Would Not Whip 
a Stalled Team.” Two gentleman at least 
figured in this incident. 


THE World Tomorrow, in its March issue, is 
authority for the statement that at “Alcatraz 
the government prison authorities have 
adopted the infamous device of confining 
recalcitrant prisoners in cages so constructed 
that a man cannot possibly sit down, and that 
the War Department has announced that it 
is about to construct such cells at Fort Leav- 
enworth.” We had thought we were living 
in the twentieth century and in America. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FOOD ANIMALS 


ITIFUL as are the sufferings of our cattle, 

sheep, and swine at the slaughter-houses, 
where they are destroyed by the thousands 
daily, hardly less pitiful are the sufferings to 
which they are exposed by. their transpor- 
tation from the farm or ranch. Day by day 
and night by night the death trains slowly 
creep from one end of the country to the 
other. Even when the law is kept and the 
animals are taken out every twenty-eight 
hours (thirty-six if the shipper so specifies), 
watered, fed, and rested, the conditions are 
such that suffering is practically unavoidable. 
The forcing into the crowded cars, often by 
blows and prods, the uncomfortable positions 
that must be maintained—to lie down being 
generally to be trampled to death—the heat 
of summer, the biting frosts of winter—these 
inevitable accompaniments of the long jour- 
neys mean only pain, weariness, hunger, and 
thirst. Never until a people becomes humane 
enough and_ interested -enough in animal 
welfare to insist that these creatures, sacri- 
ficed for food, be slaughtered at the nearest 
possible point to where they are bred, will this 
cruel wrong be ended. Think, for example, of 
shipping a million and a half of swine from 
Chicago to Boston to be slaughtered at the 
latter place, and of transporting hundreds 
of thousands of sheep, calves, cattle and 
swine from Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont to Boston for the same purpose! 
It not only seems wholly unnecessary with 
modern refrigerator cars, but it would appear 
to involve a great economic waste as well. 


OUR SYMPATHY IS WITH THE STEER 


ROM Los Angeles comes the word that 

in the preparation of a Vitagraph serial 
a maddened steer, with its neck twisted to the 
breaking point, finally sent his tormentor, one 
Joe Ryan, home to bed with three broken 
ribs and bruises enough to keep him nursing 
his own injuries for some time. What must 
we think of that part of the public that craves 
such exhibitions of cruelty as to make their 
representation financially profitable? These 
inhuman scenes thrown upon the screen 
would have delighted the audiences that 
crowded two thousand years ago the Roman 
Coliseum. 


WAR! WAR! WAR! 


HE world is not satisfied. No sooner are 

we through with the most appalling 
war of history than we must begin to talk of 
another. If this last one was “hell,” the next, 
we are told, will be “hell” raised to the nth 
power. Here in our own country, safer from 
attack than any other, and where we thought 
we had been doing something which would 
end the mad insanity of war, plans are now 
being discussed to spend $100,000,000 for 
military training, and to put our military 
establishment on a $500,000,000 annual basis. 
The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House of Representatives is 
talking already about the next war, which he 
says will cost from $50,000,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000,000. We have even seen estimates made 
for what are called necessary preparations 
for this next war, liable practically to exter- 
minate the race, which would mean that for 
every dollar used for the expenses of our gov- 
ernment, one half of it would be for military 
purposes. We do not wonder that a wise 
man once wrote: “Quantula sapientia mundus 
regitur.” A much freer translation than “With 
how little wisdom the world is governed” 
might be, “What fools these mortals be!” 


A BIT OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


HAT the heart of man has changed very 
little with the centuries is evident to 
all who know the records of the past. Occa- 
sionally today we read of some one who has 
made provision in case of his death for some 
favorite animal that may outlive him. In 
Plutarch’s “Life of Alexander” he tells us 
that the great battle this distinguished Mace- 
donian fought with Darius was at Gaugamela. 
which signifies “the camel’s house,” and tells 
us that this city received its name from the 
fact that one of the ancient Persian kings, 
having escaped the pursuit of his enemies on 
a swift camel, in gratitude to his beast settled 
him at this place with an allowance of certain 
villages and rents for his maintenance so long 
as he should live. 


NOT a day passes when letters do not come 
to our offices announcing interest in the cam- 
paign against the trained-animal perform- 
ance. They come from every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries. 
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JACK LONDON CLUB HAS PASSED THE 106,500 MARK 


HAVE YOU SENT FOR A JACK LONDON CLUB POSTER? 


NEW edition of “Michael Brother of 

Jerry,” the book which gave us the idea 
of the Jack London Club, has recently been 
published, and we are pleased to announce 
that we can now supply copies, in good bind- 
ing, for only ninety cents, postpaid, to any 
address. A copy of the “Foreword” will be 
sent free to any asking for it. 

If you never happened to see this magazine 
before, probably you are wondering what the 
Jack London Club is. It’s a society with no 
officers and no dues. It was started, primarily, 
because of Jack London’s disclosures of the 
cruelties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. He was no 
sentimentalist. He never cried “wolf” when 
there was no “wolf” or asked you to weep 
when there was no cause for tears. But he 
says that in the trained animal performance 
cruelty has blossomed into its perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from the 
stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send us your name. 


Note: Though membership in this Club 
costs nothing, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
has spent hundreds of dollars in carrying 
on the movement against trained-animal 
performances. We doubt if ten people have 
ever contributed toward the expense. Any 
gifts, however small, will be acceptable. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALso FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-nine copies of 
the book have already been given as prizes; 
several of these to schools. 


NOTICE 

THE JACK LONDON CLUB WOULD 
LIKE THE NAMES OF 100 MEMBERS 
IN BOSTON UPON WHOM IT CAN 
COUNT FOR SOME ACTUAL SERVICE, 
FROM TIME TO TIME, IN PUSHING 
FORWARD THE WORK OF THE CLUB. 
IF YOU ARE WILLING TO HELP, WE 
DO NOT MEAN FINANCIALLY, SEND 
US YOUR NAME TO 180 LONGWOOD 
AVENUE. 
Our Jack London Club Bill Before the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature 


We published last month the Bill we intro- 
duced into our State Legislature to prohibit 
the trick-animal performance. Mark the 
progress of a year: When we had our hearing 
in 1919, the opposition interests—the repre- 
sentatives of the trained-animal business— 
treated the whole subject in a very cavalierly 
manner, as little worthy of attention. This 
year they sent to Chicago for a judge, a lawyer 
retained by them, and to New York for an 
animal trainer, and to Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, circus winter quarters, for two other 
trainers. These, besides the Boston attorney 
retained by them, appeared against our Bill. 
The attendance of people interested in the 
measure, largely members of the Jack London 


Club, was so large that we were crowded out 
of the small committee room into one of the 
large rooms of the State Capitol. The hearing 
began in the morning and lasted till late into 
the afternoon. 

The main objection to the Bill was on the 
ground that it would interfere with the finan- 
cial profits of the circuses. The Ringling 
Brothers were frequently mentioned as a 
great circus company which might be excluded 
from coming into the State if the measure 


HOW CAN YOU BETTER HELP? 


pleasure does not differ from that of pain, 
People do not buy whips to strike the floo; 
out of kindness to animals unless they ary 
trainers. 
“If that is not enough evidence, will any. 
one tell us how a lion can be taught to dy 
anything so contrary to his whole nature as 
to ride a bicycle (or any other of the idiot 
things they are made to do) without som 
stronger coercion than gentle pats and little 
bits of raw meat. The spirit of a wild beast 


TOO PITIFUL TO BE AMUSING 


became law. Without exaggerating, we can 
say that the more the opponents of the Bill 
urged their objections, the more they helped 
our side, so evident did it become that force, 
punishment and cruelty were behind the 
training of these trick animals. We had not 
dared hope that so soon after the agitation 
created by the Jack London Club the Bill 
would be favorably reported. Such things 
take time for public opinion to be aroused 
sufficiently to demand their legal recognition. 
This must come in time. Though the Legis- 
lative Committee reported leave to withdraw, 
the Senate voted not to accept the report, and 
a resolution was passed referring the Bill to 
the next General Court. 

We can only congratulate the Club on the 
splendid showing of progress made in a little 
over a year toward legislation that will ulti- 
mately abolish these performances from our 
theaters, summer resorts, and other places of 
amusement. 


Convictions in England 


Ernest Bell, Chairman Performing Animals 
Defence League, London, says in the London 
Daily Herald of recent date: 

“The evidence of possible and actual 
cruelty on all sides is obvious and undeniable. 

“Take only cases which have been brought 
into court lately. The Royal Society lately 
prosecuted a trainer of elephants for causing 
one to go through a performance when suffer- 
ing from pneumonia and inflammation of the 
stomach. The elephant died the following 
day. A fine of £5 and £5 5s. costs was 
imposed. 

“Again, the owner of a chimpanzee was 
recently accused of thrashing the animal be- 
hind the stage. He admitted to having bought 
the whip, but he used it, he said, only to 
thrash the floor, and a monkey’s scream of 


must perforce be absolutely broken, and lhe 
must be cowed into submission before he will 
do the stupid acts applauded by an unthink- 
ing people. 

“If force is not used, what is the meaning 
and use of the whips, spikes, red-hot irons. 
pistols, etc., which everyone knows form pat! 
of the paraphernalia of the trainers’ school?” 


The John Jones Shows 

Reports have come to us twice recently of 
cruelties connected with the above shows. 
They are being exhibited at present, we are 
informed, in Florida. Won't Jack London 
Club members look out for them and _ urge 
the humane societies of their section to inves- 
tigate them? 


JOIN the 
JACKLONDON 
CLUB. 


OTEST against 
franing 


HIGH SCHOOL POSTER SUBMITTED 
IN CONTEST OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 
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To the Animals Who Died in the Great War 


The Tablet Unveiled in the Capitol of Massachusetts—Addresses by President Rowley and Governor Coolidge 


HA\t is believed to be the first memorial 

ever erected in the capitol of any state 
or nation to the animals sacrificed in war, 
was dedicated in the Massachusetts State 
House at Boston, Tuesday noon, March 30, 
1920. It is a gift made possible through 
friends of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and con- 
sists of a tablet, forty by sixty inches, designed 
in dull bronze, with burnished border, bearing 
this inscription: 

“This tablet is erected to the memory of 
the horses, dogs, and other animals whose 
faithful service, whose sufferings and whose 
death were part of the price paid in the great 
World War, 1914-1919, waged in behalf 
of the liberties of mankind.” 

Below are reproduced the official seals of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals end of the American 
Humane Education Society. 

The ceremony took place just inside the 
Beacon Street entrance, in the room known as 
Hooker Hall, which was thronged with spec- 
tators. The accompanying view shows 
Eugenia Frothingham, who unveiled the 
tablet, Governor Calvin Coolidge, who with 
his staff was present throughout the exercises, 
and Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of the 
Society, whose brief address was very enthu- 
siastically received. 

Dr. Rowley spoke as follows: 

“There are many memorials within this 
historic building dedicated to those who gave 
their lives for their country. States and 
nations have gratefully provided room within 
their capitols where, by statue and tablet. 
the memory of their heroic dead might forever 
be preserved. But never before, I think, has 
state or nation by act of its legislative body 
granted place within its capitol for a memorial 
to perpetuate the memory of those lowlier 
fellow-creatures whose faithful service, whose 
sufferings and death were a part of the price 
paid in defence of its liberties. Again does 
Massachusetts, by what is made possible here 
today, take one more step forward as leader 
in the larger life of the world. For we meas- 
ure now the progress of mankind not by those 
material forces that crowd ruthlessly on 
toward selfish goals, but rather by the widen- 
ing of that spirit of a great humanity that is 
quick to hear and quick to answer the call 
of pain and suffering, let it come from what 
source 1f may. 

“Life in our modern world is no longer 
thought of as sharply divided into wholly 
unrelated realms. No one now dare say just 
where runs the line that separates the divine 
from the human, or the human from the sub- 
human. 

“Never before, as during these recent years 
of war, have men realized their dependence 
upon the creatures below them. Never be- 
fore as now has the obligation to treat them 
with justice and kindness been so keenly felt. 
They have been with us in the truest sense 
’s comrades in arms in a cause no less holy 
than that which has swept the whole circle 
of human freedom. Without them, dis- 


tinguished officers and men of the army 
have frankly said we should have failed of 
victory. 

“Often unfed, overworked to the point of 
exhaustion, the horses of the Allies plodded 
on through rain and mud and bursting shells, 


MISS EUGENIA FROTHINGHAM, GOVERNOR COOLIDGE AND PRESIDENT ROWLEY 
AT UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL TO ANIMALS 


dragging supplies and guns and ammunition 
where no device of man could force its way. 
Across many a field where cannon blazed and 
death swung wide his fiery scythe, the faithful 
dog bore the message upon whose delivery 
hung the fate of a thousand men. It was 
“Cher Ami,” only a carrier pigeon, cited by 
General Pershing as worthy a medal for dis- 
tinguished service, that brought rescue to the 
Lost Battalion, and that later, shooting like 
an arrow through the air, reached Rampont 
with its dispatch hanging from a leg half 
cut away and with a streak of crimson across 
its breast. 

‘Horse and dog, mule and camel—bird and 
beast together, knowing nothing of the mean- 
ing of the appalling tragedy, yielded upon our 
demand, all that life had meant to them. 
Eight million, dead on the field or dying from 
injury or disease—this is the record for the 
horse alone. 

“To these allies of the earth and air we 
dedicate today this graven tablet. We do it 
with hearts touched into tenderness at the 
memory of their patient service, their dying 
anguish upon the field of battle. With no 
hope of future glory lighting the untried 
road, or beckoning through mist and storm, 
they gave, because we bade them do it, their 
last full measure of devotion. 

“In honoring them, we honor ourselves. 
We and our children will grow into something 
finer and nobler and kinder by this deed, 
which is, after all, but an act of simple jus- 
tice. In the years to come, as through these 
halls teachers from our public schools lead 
their pupils, pointing out the memorials of 


historic interest, they will pause a moment 
here to teach anew the lesson of our kinship 
with the life below us, and speak of its claim 
upon us for justice and compassion. Who 
shall measure the ennobling influence upon 
the character of these men and women of the 
future of a memorial like this? We are all 
in the same boat, animals and men, said our 
own Edward Everett Hale; you cannot pro- 
mote kindness to the one without benefiting 
the other. The dedication of this tablet in 
this capitol of Massachusetts will speak a 
word in behalf of the wide realm of sentient 
life below us which will be heard round all the 
world. 

“With gratitude to all who have had part 
in this undertaking, and especially to the 
Legislature of 1919 which authorized the 
erection of the tablet, on behalf of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, I now commit it to the keeping 
of the Commonwealth, delivering it over to 
that distinguished chief executive’ whose 
name and character have matched so finely 
the high office he bears—Governor Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

Governor Coolidge, in a very felicitous 
speech of acceptance, said in part: 

“Those whom this tablet honors will never 
know its meaning, its significance, or even of 
its existence, but we can understand what it 
means and how much was done for the benefit 
of mankind by these creatures who suffered 
for our sakes. 

“A merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
A just man is just to all. We can show our 
own worthiness by an appreciation of what 
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these creatures did and how they suffered for 
our welfare. 

“IT accept this tablet as characteristic of 
the teachings of the Commonwealth. I ac- 
cept it with an acknowledgment of the gener- 
osity that prompted those who have made it 
possible. I accept it as an expression of all 
that is highest and noblest in the history of 
the Commonwealth.” 


“IS that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus?” asked a 
visitor, pausing before a painting of a cow, 
executed with great skill and fidelity. 

“No,” replied the host. “Reckon it’s a 
Durham. See how broad it is between the 
horns, and see the color and curl on its fore- 
head. That’s a genuine Durham, sure. That 
ain’t no Landseer.” 


The Carabao of 


HENRY 


NE of the sights that never failed to 

attract my attention in the Philippine 
Islands was an institution—I call him that 
rather than an animal, because he is so char- 
acteristic of that strange land—namely, the 
carabao. 

The carabaos belong to the group of Asiatic 
buffalo. They are mostly mouse-colored and 
their thick hides are sparsely covered with 
thin hair. Their bodies are as round as 
barrels, and their great, thick, long horns 
give them a formidable appearance, but they 
are quite harmless under ordinary conditions. 

They are ideal Philippine beasts of burden 
for two reasons; first, they are slow—the 
slower the better in the estimation of the 
native, who is never in a hurry; second, on 
account of their big, barrel-shaped bellies 
and split hoofs, which spread out very widely 
when the rainy season comes and the roads 
are rivers of thick mud. It is impossible to 
get them stalled. A horse would be mired to 
his death, whereas the carabao takes to the 
mud as naturally as a duck does to water. 
He floats. He enjoys it. 

When the rice paddies or fields are nothing 
but mud covered with several inches of water, 
and the soil must be plowed, the carabao, 
apparently taking a pleasant bath, pulls along 
a submerged, antiquated plow to which bis 
master hangs, up to his waist in the slime. 
Philippine plowing is a wonderful process. 


YOU 
ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


SHAME on you, thoughtless pleasure seelzers! 
For your amusement they are tools—- 

The dancing dogs, the counting ponies, 
The leopards on their little stools. 

To gaze upon their piteous faces—- 
Oh, what unspoken tragedy! 

Would you but turn and leave your places, 
Soon the “trick animal” were free. 

Torture and pain have been their teachers 
Behind the scenes for many a day. 

For the cursed lives of these poor creatures 
You are responsible, I say. 

Turn, turn away. A day of wonder 
Shall greet these victims of the stage. 
This wretched business shall “‘go under,” 

And cease from lack of patronage! 


the Philippines 
FLURY 


The carabao is a strange, slow animal that 
seems to take the world philosophically and 
never gets excited. He is equal to all occasions 
except one, and that is when he gets hot. 
Then he will “run amuck,” and trample or 
horn anything in his way till he gets to the 
water. This occurs very seldom, but it is 
an occasion that his master dreads, because 
he takes the notion of getting to water so 
suddenly that there is no way of stopping him. 

He has been called an amphibian, although 
that is not correct, because he spends so much 
time in the mud when opportunity permits. 
Ofttimes I have been riding by a mud-hole, 
on horseback, and could discern no sign of 
life therein. Then, if I looked sharply, I 
could, perhaps, detect a broad nose projecting 
only slightly above the surface; later a huge 
pair of tell-tale horns would be angled up at 
forty-five degrees, then another pair, and if 
I waited longer, several. 

The carabao is indigenous or native to the 
islands, having originally been tamed from 
the wild now for many years. What progress 
the Filipinos have made has been due in large 
measure to the efforts of this strong, willing, 
obedient, faithful beast, because he has borne 
the burdens and performed hard labors that 
must otherwise have fallen to the men, wo- 
men, and children. He has been and will be 
for years to come the mainstay of the Fili- 
pino’s agricultural life. 


NATIVE FILIPINOS RIDING ON CARABAOS 


“ANNA,” A CAT OF THE WAR 


“A NNA,” pet of the Jefferson Building 

Peoria, Ill., is a Belgian refugee. Thoug) 
unable to speak, she has a life history 4 
romantic as any American soldier wlio crosce 
to foreign soil. She went “over the top” 
twice, perched on the shoulder of }\or maste; 
And when it comes to army records, healt) 
records, and transportation records, she ¢ay 
produce them a mile in length. She’s beey 
through the mill, has Anna. 

She’s a gray and white Angora cat. She 
was born and bred in southern Belgium, an 
was the mascot of Company C of the 370th 
Infantry—the “Black Devils” of the 394 
Division. 

Now she is the property of Lon Adams. 
113 Green Street, Negro night-watchman 
of the Jefferson Building, Peoria. Her master 
was formerly a member of the 370th Infantry. 
and when he returned home, she came with 
him. 

In order to take Anna aboard an American 
transport to bring her to the United States, 
Adams paid $45—more than a month’s pay— 
to have her examined and certified. Her 
health certificate follows: 


Pontanezen Barracks, 
Brest, France, January 28, 1918. 
I do hereby certify that I have examined 
carefully and thoroughly the animal described 
on the back of this card, and find the animal 
is free from any objective symptoms of infee- 
tous or contagious diseases. 
Avucustus M. Fisuer, 
Lieut. V.C. 370th U. S. Infantry. 


The cat is described in detail on the back 
of the card on which Lieutenant Fisher certi- 
fied to her health and examination. 

Following is a record of the cat as compiled 
and kept by the boys of C Company of the 
370th :— 


Anna’s Record 


Soisson, Aisne, Sept. 3, 1918. 

Anna is four months old and very playful. 
She can be taught anything. She loves to 
perch on your shoulder and you can carry her 
miles if you know how to “hike,” and talk te 
her. Anna is from southern Belgium, being 
of blooded Angora stock. She came to me on 
the border, and has been all over France. | 
carried her over the top twice in a French 
ration bag. At times I thought I would have 
to drop her, but the thought of those who 
might chance to find her gave me strength to 
carry her on to the end, and I believe she 
appreciated it. This American air has a goo! 
effect on her. She will eat any kind of Amer- 
can food provided you feed her out of you 
hand. 

Anna can say she has seen all of the great 
war and slept in all kinds of trenches. Shi 
loves all the boys and played with them com 
stantly. She always cheered them up. We 
think Anna did C Company more good 
those hours on the Soisson front than a! 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A.’s put together 
We all love this dear cat. 

(Signed) Boys or Company ©. 
370TH INFANTRY 


Our readers are urged to clip from Ou 
Dumb Animals various articles and reques'! 
their local editors to republish. Copies s° 
mutilated will be made good by us 
application. 
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HIS LOVE 
CHARLES E. ALLEN 


CAN love— 

Love such as his— 

Forever die? 

When tie last curtain falls, 
Shall the light, 

Intense. 

Wonderful, 

Be quenched, 

No more to burn? 


Often have I, 

In reverence, 

Almost in awe, 

With swelling breast 

And choleing throat, 

Gazed into the far depths 

Of his brown eyes 

And read the story written there 

Of deathless truth to me 

While life shall last. 

It may be sacrilege, 

But when he creeps into my lap 

And lays his head down hard upon my arm, 

As a tired child’s upon his pillow; ° 

When he nestles close 

And seems to sigh his longing 

For the gift of human speech 

Wherewith to voice his love, 

I can but ask 

Whether the love he bears, 

By day, 

And through the lonely watches of the night— 

Love unfaltering through every stress, 

Love that would gladly yield his life for mine— 

Is not a spark of that protecting Love 

Which guards the human creatures of God’s 
hand, 

And notes the sparrow’s fall. 

Is not love love, 

Whether in man or in the faithful beast? 

Does not love emanate from one great Source? 

And can love die? 


WHO CLAIMS THIS DOG? 
W HERE is the master or mistress of this 


beautiful, brown-eyed dog, who, sev- 
eral months ago, wandered into the village oi 
Deputy, Indiana? He is very friendly, and 
seems accustomed to playing with children. 


He has a good home with Mrs. Dell M. Robert- 


son, who sends us his picture in the hope that 
tt may be seen by his former master. Mr. 
Robertson tried a great variety of names 
on the lost dog, until finally he used “Shep,” 
to which the animal instantly responded. 


Miss Booth a Lover of Animals 


Commander of Salvation Army Extends Mission to “Every Living Creature”’ 


VANGELINE BOOTH, Commander of 

the Salvation Army in the United States, 

has long been known as the friend of everyone 
in need. As a lover of dumb beasts and birds 
she is perhaps less well known. To the stray 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


cat, the half-starved dog, the “bag of bones 
horse,” all dumb animals in distress, she also 
holds out ready sympathy and aid. Little 
squirrels feed at her door, birds eat out of her 
hands, and many stray cats and dogs have 
been rescued by her. 

From earliest childhood Miss Booth has 
been the devoted friend of all dumb animals. 
Her wise parents permitted pets of all kinds 
to be cared for and loved by their children, 
but this did not satisfy Evangeline. Some- 
thing within herself would call her out into 
back alleys to gather in “strays,” and the 
more they were maimed or neglected, the 
stronger was their appeal to her tender heart, 
until she found herself doing the same thing 
for animals that her parents and grown-up 
brothers and sisters were doing for human 
beings in the Salvation Army, then in its 
infancy. 

The habits which began with Commander 
Booth in childhood have grown stronger each 
vear. It is not an uncommon thing to see 
the dignified blue-uniformed figure dart out 
from behind streams of traffic to admonish 
a driver in the act of beating his horse, or to 
argue with a small boy who delights in 
throwing stones at dogs. Nothing arouses 
her sympathy so much as a mistreated animal; 
nothing arouses her anger so easily as the cruel 
man. 

Her little family of dumb animals at home 
are perhaps the best cared for and the most 
dearly loved pets in the world. There is 
*“Momie,” an aristocrat, a true blue-blood 
among Pekingese. To prove it she has taken 
as her special friend “Boots,” the most mon- 
grel dog that was ever recognized by a ribbon 
winner, for like the Salvation Army, ““Momie”’ 
believes that a dog may be down, but he’s 


never out. It was “Boots” who helped hold 
the Germans at bay in the town of Monneaux 
until the doughboys came up to take the 
village. 

In addition to her dogs, there are families 
of little birds who greet their mistress with 
daily outbursts of song. There is the horse 
that stands ready in the stable for the Com- 
mander’s morning jaunt, for she is an excellent 
horsewoman, riding in both the side saddle 
and stride position with equal facility. With 
great skill and with surprisingly little physica! 
fatigue, she accomplishes long distances at 
a stretch. 

There are many other animals that find the 
Commander’s home, just a few miles from the 
rush and confusion of the city, a haven of 
peace and refuge. At the big, old-fashioned 
well, which she refuses to close, although it 
is just outside her home, overworked horses, 
hot, panting dogs, and thirsty birds alike 
may drink the cool, refreshing water. Buckets 
are kept for horses, receptacles of drawn 
water for dogs and birds, all placed on a rustic 
bench to await the visitors who are certain 
to arrive. 

When the day is hot, or the sun unbearably 
bright, in front of the home of the Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army countless 
dumb creatures from the entire neighborhood 
gather to quench their thirst at the well. 
They drink greedily the cool water and when 
they have finished their choruses of gratitude 
resound with frenzied gusto through the peace 
and quiet of the suburban town. 


LANDSEER’S DOG 
N “Chapters from Some Unwritten Mem- 
oirs,” by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, we find 
this interesting anecdote :— 

Sometimes we used to go to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s beautiful villa in St. John’s Wood, and 
enjoy his delightful company. Among his 
many stories, as he stood painting at his huge 
canvases, I remember his telling us an anec- 
dote of one of his dogs. He was in the habit of 
taking it out every day after his work was over. 
The dog used to wait patiently all day long 
while Sir Edwin was painting, but he used to 
come and lie down at his feet and look up in 
his face towards five o’clock; and on one occa- 
sion, finding his hints disregarded, he trotted 
into the hall and came back with the painter’s 
hat, which he laid on the floor before him. 


NEVER TOOK BIRD LIFE 
WRITER in a recent issue of The Michi- 
gan Sportsman tells of meeting Walter 
Gilbert, who has been shooting for forty-six 
years, but has never killed a bird. The author 
says: 

“T beheld Gilbert feeding cracked corn to a 
pigeon which had built its nest in the flower- 
box of his office at the City Hall, Philadelphia. 
I asked, in jest, “When the pigeons grow up. 
will you shoot at them?’ Quickly he turned 
and replied, “No, sir, I do not believe in that. 
In all the years I have handled a gun, I have 
never shot a living thing, nor do I intend to 
start.’ 

“Gilbert believes it is cruel to shoot at live 
birds, and instead he has spent forty-six years 
in shattering clay pigeons as they were re- 
leased from the trap.” 
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FOR TERMS see back cover. 
AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


OUR HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL 


UR Society tried again this vear to secure 

from the Massachusetts Legislature a 
law which would compel the humane killing 
of four-footed animals slaughtered in the 
State. The opposition came, of course, from 
the great packing houses. They tried to show 
that it was as humane to jerk a calf, or a 
sheep, or a pig up by a hind ankle, and then to 
cut its throat, leaving it to bleed to death 
while consciousness still remained, as to ren- 
der it suddenly and painlessly unconscious 
before either hoisted into the air or bled. It 
was a sad argument. The main contention, 
however, against the Bill was that it would 
so slow down the process of slaughter as 
materially to cut into the profits. It was 
even told the Committee by the packers that 
if such a measure as we proposed went into 
effect, it would probably (’) drive the great 
packing industries out of the state. ““Then, 
gentlemen of the Committee,”—this was the 
argument—*who will have to pay the taxes 
we now pay, and who will be responsible for 
still higher costs of living?”” The Committee 
was remarkably fair and courteous through 
the long hearing, and we were convinced 
were on the side of the Society. If they do 
not report the Bill, we believe it will be be- 
cause they question whether public opinion 
has yet reached the stage where it would 
support them. 

Here, again, humane societies must keep 
up the agitation until an awakened nation 
shall demand that justice be done _ these 
millions killed annually for food. Alas that 
humane societies are so largely indifferent to 
this one source of cruelty that is so great that 
it makes all other sources seem relatively 
small. 


BREEDERS of horses, the Literary Digest 
says. are turning on their persecutors. A 
number of authorities are quoted to show that 
possibly some of the tractor enthusiasts have 
been mixing horses and horse-power. It is 
pointed out that a thirteen-horse-power tractor 
will not do the work of thirteen horses, and 
probably not more than that of three. While the 
good qualities and advantages of tractors for 
some purposes are admitted, it is most em- 
phatically denied that the horse is no longer 
useful and profitable on the farm. 


WHY NOT HELP US? 


HIS bitter winter has multiplied the 

demands upon the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
beyond anything it has known in the past. 
Not only have the conditions in the streets of 
all our cities been such as to subject the horses 
to an unusual amount of suffering, but the 
high price of hay and grain and the lack of 
proper shelter in the rural parts of the state 
have resulted in complaints that have kept 
the Society's officers crowded with more work 
than there were hours in the day to do. 
Through all sorts of storms, often traveling 
afoot for miles through deep snow, in the 
country regions where no conveyance could 
be had, they have done their utmost to answer 
the calls for investigation and relief. Few 
realize, comparing our work with that of other 
humane organizations, that we must cover 
the entire Commonwealth. Financial help 
was never more needed. 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY 

HE President of our Societies was the 

principal speaker at the Sons of Members’ 
Night at the Boston City Club the evening 
of March 19. It was a notable gathering of 
fathers and sons. More than five hundred 
men, with their boys, sat down to the dinner. 
The lads ranged all the way from twelve to 
twenty vears of age. It is an annual affair. 
The audience was an inspiring one. We were 
asked to tell about the work of our two 
Societies. During the month two other 
addresses were made upon the same theme 
before two other clubs. 


RIGHTEOUS OVERMUCH 
OHN BULL is an English publication. 
The letter we are reproducing from its 
columns was written to the magistrates of 
the English town of Reading. One wonders 
if they ever heard of the distinction between 
the letter and the spirit of the law: 

“Your Worsuips,—I gather you don’t go 
to church on Sundays as a regular thing. Let 
me tell you why I gather. On a Sunday 
during the strike a policeman dug up the 
Sunday Observance Act in order to convict 
a poor devil of a drover—Charles Palmer to 
wit—of driving cattle through the streets. 
The man had fetched the beasts from the 
railway station, where they had arrived from 
Dublin. They were then in a bad state. If 
they had not been removed to be fed and 
watered, they would have been the victims of 
callous cruelty; and though on this particular 
Sunday that which is written ‘Which of you 
shall have an ass or an ox fall into a pit and 
will not straightway pull him out on the 
Sabbath Day’ was part of the gospel, you 
made the drover pay the costs of his prosecu- 
tion. To all intent and purpose, therefore. 
gentlemen, you might as well have convicted 
and fined him. What a pity it is that the 
Act of 1677 doesn’t prohibit Reading magis- 
trates from walking or driving through the 
streets on Sunday in order to catch their 
dinner.” 


WHEN the first act for prevention of cruelty 
to animals was passed, Lord Erskine prophe- 
sied that it would prove not only an honor to 
the Parliament of England, but an era in the 
civilization of the world. 


Remember the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. when making your will 


REACH THE BOY AND SAVE THE 
HORSE 
R. B. F. BRISCOE, in Our Animals, 
writing of the need of humane educa. 
tion in our public schools, among many excel. 
lent things says: 

“The driver who beats his horses does so 
not because he hates them, but because they 
fail to perform the task which his Uisympa- 
thetic nature demands of them. Had he had 
the benefit of early education along humane 
lines, taught to love the animals, to appre. 
ciate their honesty, their loyalty and faithful. 
ness, he would not now be abusing his team, 
forgetful of its physical condition. We do 
not beat that which we love.” 


NEW LAW IN KENTUCKY 
HROUGH the persistent efforts of its 
representative in Kentucky, Mr. John 

Burke, the American Humane Education 
Society succeeded in March in securing a 
humane education law for that state. This 
makes the eighteenth state to have legislation 
in behalf of humane education. The text of 
the Kentucky law follows: 


AN ACT requiring the teaching in the public 
schools of humane treatment to animals. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 

Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

That for the purpose of lessening crime and 
raising the standard of good citizenship, and 
inculeating the spirit of humanity. such 
humane education shall be given in the public 
schools as shall include the kind and just 
treatment of horses, dogs, cats, birds, and all 
other animals. 

In every public school within this State not 
less than one-half hour of each week during 
the whole of each term of school shall be 
devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kind- 
ness and justice to, and humane treatment and 
protection of animals and birds and_ the 
important part they fulfil in the economy of 
nature. It shall be optional with each teacher 
whether it shall be a consecutive half-hour of 
shorter periods daily, or whether such teach- 
ing shall be through humane reading, stories, 
narratives of daily incidents, or illustrations 
taken from personal experience. This instruc- 
tion shall be a part of the curriculum of study 
in all the public schools of the state of Ken- 
tucky. 

The principal or teacher of every school 
shall certify in his or her reports that such 
instruction has been given in the school under 
his or her control. 


A DOCTOR was examining a doughboy who 
had been badly wounded in both hands. 

The boy surveyed his injured members 
ruefully. 

“Do you think I'll be able to play the piano 
when I get well?” he asked. 

“Certainly you'll be able to play the piano,” 
said the doctor emphatically. 

“That’s funny,” remarked the soldier, “I 
never could play one before.” 


AND shall ye reign, O Icings, O strong men? 
Nay! 
Waste where ye will and gather where ye may, 
Yet one thing is there which ye cannot slay, 
Even thought that fire nor iron can fight.” 
SWINBURNE 
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Pounded by George T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ................. 741 
Animals 4,716 
Number of prosecutions............ 32 
Number of convictions ............. 30 
Horses taken from work............ 146 
Horses humanely destroyed ........ 96 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 235 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined ................ 43,841 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $4,257.51 from Marion Amelia 
Randall of Marshfield, $200 from Sallie S. P. 
Washburn of Peabody, and $23.90 (final 
payment) from Elizabeth Miller French of 
Brookline. 

It has received gifts of $140 from E. M. C.;: 
$100 each from Miss E. L. S., and G. M. D.: 
$50 each from Mrs. H. S. B., E. F. G., and 
A. B. M.:; $25 each from Miss M. P. C.. 
R. J. C.. and Miss C. L. W., and $20 each 
from Miss F. P. M., and Mrs. A. S. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Sarah Cornelia Townsend, of Milton. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $148.50 from a Rhode Island 
friend; $85 from E. B.; $70.63 from a co- 
worker for the distribution of humane litera- 
ture; $40 from A. M. D.; $32.50 from Mrs. 
Z. M. V.; $25 from E. A. S.; $26 from Mrs. 
M. M. F.: $25 from Mrs. L. B. H.; $21.75 
from G. W. J.; and $20 each from H. W. L. 
and R. C. H., and $79.60 interest. 

April 13, 1920. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
Hospital 


Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 346 Cases 362 
Dogs 206 Dogs 195 
Cats 66 Cats 155 
Horses 70 Horses 6 
Birds 2 Birds Q 
Cow 1 Rabbits 2 
Rabbit 1 Sheep Q 

Operations 206 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,715, 17,446 

Free Dispensary cases .............. 20,022 


WALLACE LINCOLN PIERCE 


AN the March meeting of Directors of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., the following 
action was taken in regard to Mr. Pierce, 
who died March 5, 1920: 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals places on record 
today its sincere regret for the death of one 
of its honored Directors, Mr. Wallace Lincoln 
Pierce. During the years of his directorate 
Mr. Pierce gave the Society many hours of 
valuable time on its Executive Committee, 
and in the interests of its work. He was one 
of those who, six years ago, heartily believed 
in the construction of our new building on 
Longwood Avenue, and besides various gifts 
to the Hospital, paid for the insurance on 
our building from 1915 to 1920. 

The wisdom of his judgment in all matters 
that affected the highest welfare of the organ- 
ization was an asset which we shall seriously 
miss. It is 

Voted: That this expression of our sorrow 
and loss be entered upon the minutes of the 
Massachusetts Society. for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and that a copy of this 
record be sent to his family. 


SAVED BY A LAMB 
incident is related by the 


venerable Pastor Funke in his charming 
sketches of travel: 
In the month of August, 1865, I was one 
of a party of tourists who set out to visit the 
Cathedral of Werden. When we arrived we 
found the door locked and we had to wait till 
it was opened. 


Until the sacristan’s wife, who was quite 
absorbed in weeding her little vegetable gar- 
den, was at last induced to go for the great 
key, we had nothing to do but to examine 
the majestic architecture of the outside of the 
church. Looking up, we perceived, at the top 
of a high tower, the figure of a lamb, sculp- 
tured in stone. We were observing it with 
interest and surprise when our guide returned, 
bringing the large key. Her wrinkled face 
looked like a chronicle; and, hoping that she 
knew the history of the cathedral, we pointed 
to the sculptured lamb, and asked why it was 
placed at the top of the tower. 

We had touched a long familiar string. At 
once her interest and eloquence were awak- 
ened. 

“Ah, gentlemen, you are looking at the 
lamb. Long years ago a tiler, occupied in 
repairing the roof, stood where that stone 
lamb now stands. Suddenly the roof which 
held the scaffolding broke, and the man fell 
from that great height. Everyone who saw 
him fall expected only to find his corpse, for 
the church was surrounded by large, sharp 
stones collected for the repairs. They were 
sure that the poor man would be dashed to 
pieces. What was their surprise when they 
saw him get up without even a scratch! 

“A little lamb had been quietly nibbling 
the grass among the blocks of stone, and the 
man had fallen exactly upon it; the lamb had 
been crushed to death, but the man was saved. 
He never rested till he had employed a sculp- 
tor to make a stone lamb and place it where 
you see it now, in token of his gratitude.” 


Every new subscriber to Our Dumb Animals 
means one or more converts to the humane 
cause. The more the better. 


GLorY TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
.KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LiIvING 
CREATURE. 


m 


American fumane 
Education Society 


Founded by George T. Angell. | Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies, 


see last page. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Cr. I have been asked this question: 

“Does it not make children ‘namby- 
pamby’ to have this matter of kindness to 
animals constantly brought up?” I have even 
been asked, “Is it not an outlet for real boy 
nature te throw stones at a cat, shoot a bird, 
etce.?” Having in mind my own experience 
among people young and old, I am always 
startled by this point of view; for it has seemed 
to me that real deep and strong manliness is 
developed through tenderness, unselfishness. 
and thoughtfulness for something that is weak 
and needs protection. To be sure, the natural- 
ist is seldom a hunter, but who has come to 
know a real naturalist who could be called 
unmanly or effeminate? I am fortunate in 
counting many among my acquaintances, 
and I have failed to see anything “namby- 
pamby” about them; and, furthermore, I 
have always observed that the hunter who has 
been put in sympathetic relation with out-o!- 
door creatures sometime in his life, through 
pets or otherwise, has a very humane attitude 
to his sport. 

If teachers have the right spirit in this work. 
it will not take a great deal of time or energy 
to do a really great work among the children. 
Familiarity with the out-of-doors opens the 
way to full, happy, wholesome lives. It is the 
duty of every teacher, and every one who has 
a part in a child’s life is a teacher, to see that 
our boys and girls know something of their 
natural environment, and, above all, that they 
have the right attitude to their “little outdoor 
brothers’ It is the child who does not ‘now 
a horse, a dog, a cal, a bird, a toad, a turtle, 
a caterpillar, who will abuse any one of them. 
Fducate him along these lines and give him 
an opportunity to lay the foundation for 
thoughtfulness, unselfishness, in word, 
humanitarianism. 

G. McC ioskEy 


BLIND ARMY ANIMALS 


S a result of recommendations originating 
with Major John P. Turner, V.C., when 
he was serving as a general veterinary inspec- 
tor, which were strongly concurred in by the 
Veterinary Division, Surgeon General’s Office, _ 
the War Department recently changed the 
regulations regarding the sale of blind army 
animals. For humanitarian reasons solely, 
blind animals, even if otherwise serviceably 
sound when inspected and condemned, will 
not be sold but will be killed. 
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A Prize Flock of 


FELIX 


HE attractive little country town of 

Hope, Indiana, lays claim to possessing 
the finest flock of White Orpington chickens 
in the world. The birds are the property 
of Mr. J. G. Fishel and his son. They 
range in value from two dollars and a half 
for pullets to a minimum of five dollars for 
laying hens. From this latter figure values 
travel steadily upward, according to the par- 
ticular strain from which the bird may have 
come. 

Poultry of this class are raised primarily for 
breeding purposes. Frequent inspections are 
made of the fowls, and any individual hen or 
cockerel found to have developed the slightest 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE PONY 

NE reason given why native Arab horses 

are generally exceedingly friendly and 
fearless is that they are often brought up al- 
most in the midst of their owner’s children, and 
are used to being handled and petted from 
the time they are tiny foals, says the Christian 
Science Monitor. Whether this is true or not, 
it is certainly a good plan for anyone who has 
a pony to make friends with him. It is worth 
while spending a lot of time in the stable 
talking to him, and getting him to have per- 
fect confidence in you. It should be remem- 
bered in handling horses and ponies, actions 
should be quiet and deliberate. Once a pony 
and his master get to be “pals,” riding and 
driving become far more interesting—almost, 
in fact, like going round the country with a 
friend you can talk with. 


XENOPHON wrote a minute description of 
how to judge a colt. 


White Orpingtons 


J. KOCH 


blemish is immediately withdrawn from the 
prize flock. 

Students of fine poultry, visiting the Fishel 
farm, are usually surprised at the nature of 
the buildings in which birds of such great 
value are kept. Mr. Fishel is a stanch be- 
liever in the folly of wasting time and money 
on elaborate details for poultry houses. 
Nothing about his place is permtted to take 
on the least shade of being run down; but, 
on the other hand, while every creature com- 
fort is accorded the birds, and especially all 
things tending to maintain their heavy egg- 
laying records, extravagance is conspicuous 
by its absence about the place. 


AS A HUNTSMAN 
FRED SCOTT SHEPARD 


HE mother bird on downy nest 

May safely there in quiet rest. 

Nor fear my stealthy hunting-quest— 
My gun is but a camera. 


No startled beast need be afraid 

Of trap I set in forest glade; 

The catch I seek is only made 
By my unerring camera. 


And so I range afar, anear, 

And hunt my game with zeal sincere, 

Content with shots that cause no fear. 
Made by my trusted camera. 


My eager quests as deeply thrill 

My heart, as though I sought to kill, 
For each approach must be with skill, 
When IT hunt with my camera. 


ANIMALS AND TOBACC:) 
L. E. EUBANKS 
DEFENDER of the tobacco ‘abit re. 


cently told, in some of his argu: vents, of 
how camels on the desert are greatly | -nefitted 
by smoking! The implication that t!:> animal 
smokes voluntarily and naturally ‘ikes to. 
bacco is unreasonable, and an injustice to the 
camel. Neither it nor any other of the lower 
animals could smoke without human assist. 
ance. A triangular holder is pushed into the 
‘amel’s mouth, and the cigar lighied and 
started by the driver. 

Animals, as the human species has amply 
testified, can be habituated to most anything: 
even a highly injurious habit may become so 
commanding that we are too restless without 
it to do our best work. But this does not 
prove the habit beneficial. As for nicotine 
being a valuable stimulant to the working 
camel, such contentions are absurd. How 
do the non-smoking camels, surely making 
up the great majority, get along so well 
without it? Monkeys, too, and some other 
animals can be taught to smoke and imagine 
they like it, but invariably man is to blame 
for such perversion of the habit-forming 
instinct. 

Generally animals dislike tobacco in any 
form. I have seen house cats made ill by 
being in a close room with several pipe- 
smokers. All owners of felines should remem- 
ber that these pets are highly sensitive to 
tobacco fumes or to even minute particles of 
nicotine. 

Tobacco smoke sickens dogs very quickly. 
When forced to inhale much of it, they vomit 
or immediately seek water to cool the irri- 
tated respiratory passages. A sportsman so 
frightened his setter by teasing him with a 
cigarette that the dog declined to hunt, or 
have anything to do with him for several 
days. A pool-room proprietor lost a Pomer- 
anian by keeping it constantly at his place 
of business. Over-feeding of sweets was 
said to have caused this little fellow’s death, 
but inhalation of tobacco smoke night and 
day, with almost no outdoor air, was a big 
contributory cause. 

With fowls, too, tobacco and its smoke are 
intolerable. Canaries are said to suffer when 
kept in a room where gas burns often; and 
though this is true, I read of an instance that 
shows tobacco smoke to be more quickly 
fatal. The bird’s mistress had kept it in the 
kitchen, where gas was burned daily for cook- 
ing. Some friend told of the dangers of gas 
to birds, so the canary was moved into the 
study—where the head of the house, with 
windows tightly closed, smoked constantly at 
his work of writing. The bird died in less than 
a month, though both the man and woman 
“doubted” that the tobacco smoke could have 
had anything to do with it. 

Ducks on the wing can detect tobacco smoke 
at a surprising distance when the wind is 
favorable, as many hunters have discovered 
to their chagrin. Many experienced duck- 
shooters regularly defer smoking until ready 
for the homeward hike. They know that 
“ducks hate tobacco.” 


HORSES figure in Joseph’s famous corner 
in the Egyptian wheat supply. But the 
horse was still a searce commodity in Arabia 
many centuries later in Mohamet’s day, since 
he had only two in his conquering army. 


GIRARD 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


HE extraordinary advance in the cost 

of paper and printing is responsible for 
this unusually condensed annual report. 
The members of our two Societies, however, 
have learned month by month, through Our 
Dumb Animals, of our constantly enlarging 
work. The year has been the most exacting 
in our history. The demands made upon us 
throughout the rural sections of the State, 
as well as in the cities and towns, have been 
incessant. The condition of the pavements 
in our urban communities, because of the 
snow, has made the winter a hard one for 
horses. In the country there has been unusual 
neglect in the matter of shelter, and the ab- 
normal price of hay and grain has meant 
little less than starvation in a multitude of 
cases. Calls for investigation have poured 
into the agents’ office in an almost unbroken 
stream from morning till night, and often at 
all hours of the night. 

The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital has 
been taxed to its capacity a large part of the 
year. For months, since the snow came, it 
has averaged from twenty-five to thirty-five 
horses a day among its patients. For the 
month of February alone the absolutely free 
service rendered those unable to pay for the 
care and treatment of their horses, dogs, and 
other animals cost the Hospital $1,763. 

At the Nevins Rest Farm for Horses, given 
to the Society by Mrs. David Nevins, it 
seemed wise to the directors to begin last year 
the construction of the new farm buildings. 
These are substantially compieted. Part of 
the cost of construction, it is expected, will 
ultimately be taken care of by a bequest 
designated for this purpose. Mrs. Nevins also 
has very kindly offered to contribute toward 
the outlay. Nearly fifty horses have been 
cared for at the Farm during the year; the 
larger number sent up through the summer 
for vacations in its pastures, and this without 
expense to the owners, who in most cases did 
not feel able to pay for the service. 

Financially the year has been a difficult one. 
Fewer estates than ordinarily from which 
bequests are coming to us have been settled, 
because of the desire of executors to sacrifice 
no more than was necessary in the sale of 
securities. In addition, like all charitable 
institutions, we have suffered from the 
repeated drives for other causes that have 
been urged upon our regular contributors. 


In spite of this, we have not only refused to 
curtail our work, but have undertaken new 
tasks, though compelled to borrow tempo- 
rarily to meet our obligations. During the 
past few years the wages of practically all 
the employees, not including the officers of 
the Society, have been advanced from 25 
to 50 per cent. From our invested funds we 
can draw but about 30 per cent for current 
expenses. Owing to the extraordinary de- 
mands made upon the Society during the past 
year, the necessity for constant advance in 
wages, the increased cost of paper and print- 
ing, and the construction of the buildings at 
the Rest Farm for Horses, the Society closes 
the year with a material deficit. The total 
receipts of the year were $138,530.78, and the 
expenses $167,941.10. 

To all our many friends and contributors 
whose support has been unfailing, we are 
profoundly grateful; how grateful they could 
only appreciate by knowing how hard a year 
it has been. 


SUMMARIES 


So far as figures can tell the story, the rest 
of it will be found in the following :— 


Number of complaints received.... 
Number of animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 
Number of horses taken from work 1,462 
Number of worn-out or injured 
horses humanely destroyed 
Number of small animais humanely 
destroyed 
Ambulance runs (horses) 
Ambulance runs (small animals)... 
Cattle, sheep and swine examined 
at the stock-yards 672,493 
Sick or injured cattle, sheep and 
swine humanely destroyed 


DURING THE PAST 10 YEARS 


Number of cases investigated 138,824 
Number of animals examined 554,235 
Number of horses taken from 
Number of horses humanely 
Number of animals examined at 
stock-yards and abattoirs . . 3,957,232 


of Cruelty to Animals 


Number of animals humanely 
destroyed at stock-yards . . 


DURING THE PAST 8 YEARS 


Horses watered in the city of 
Boston 


11,322 


1,827,322 


SUMMARY OF WORK OF TRAVELING 
FIELD OFFICER 


Since starting, May, 1918 


Miles traveled 

Cases investigated 

Animals inspected 

Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work 
Horses humanely destroyed 


SPECIMEN CASES OF PROSECUTIONS BY 
MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


No. 1. For the cruel act of striking a horse with 
a pick, a man was given a jail sentence of three 
months. Of many beating cases taken to court, 
eight resulted in fines of $50 each. 

No. 2. There were many prosecutions for work- 
ing horses with gall-sores beneath the harness. In 
five cases fines imposed were $50 each. ‘Two were 
given jail sentences. 

No. 3. A horse-trader sold an unfit horse and, 
on being found guilty and fined $50 by the lower 
court, appealed. A jury, on hearing the facts, 
upheld the lower court decision and increased the 
fine to $75. For similar offenses, twelve were 
punished by fines ranging from $10 to $50. 

No. 4. Two men convicted of overdriving a hired 
horse were fined $50 each. One of them paid $150 
damages in addition to fine. 

No. 5. For overloading, the Court convicted and 
ordered a fine of $20 to be paid. 

No. 6. Failure to provide a horse with proper 
shelter cost the owner and caretaker $25 each. 

No. 7. A fine of $75 was the penalty for under- 
feeding stock. In two other cases jail sentences 
were given the men who had the animals in their 
care. For a similar offense, two cattle owners were 
fined $50 each. 

No. 8. Cutting a dog’s ears cost the guilty person 
$15 in fines. On the occasion of a dog fight, the 
owner of one of the animals cruelly beat the other 
dog, was convicted and fined $5. A $5 fine was also 
paid by a person convicted of pouring kerosene on a 
dog. Mutilation of a cat resulted in a court case and 
a fine of $10. 

No. 9. Found guilty of attacking a cow with a 
heavy hoe, a man was ordered fined $25. Cruel 
killing of one of these animals resulted in a prose- 
cution and conviction of the offender, who received 
a six months’ jail sentence. 


A WINTER’S DAY AT THE REST FARM FOR HORSES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 
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No. 10. Tying a calf in a cruel manner was found 
punishable by the court, and a fine of $15 was 
imposed. 

No. 11. Two fines of $10 each were paid by men 
convicted of neglect to shelter hogs. 

No. 12. For compelling monkeys to sit in filth 
and dampness for hours, strapped to small cars 
which traveled on a track at high speed, the ex- 
hibitor was ordered to pay a fine of $25. 

No. 13. The Court convicted a woman of over- 
crowding fowl in shipping crates and fined her $25. 
In four other cases of cruel transportation and 
crowding of poultry, fines of $5 to $25 were paid. 
For failing to shelter his hens, a man was convicted 
and made to pay $15 in fines. 

These are but specimen cases taken from a long 
list of prosecutions instituted by this Society 
during 1919. 

The directions to all our prosecuting officers are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the num- 
ber of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 

L. WILLARD WALKER, 
Chief Officer 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., V.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.M.p. 
| Wa. M. EVANS, ariel Resident Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 


this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 1, 1920 


Small animals treated 


Large animals treated ............ "461 
19 
Total number cases in hospital .... 3,696 
FREE Dispensary 
Small animals treated ............ 4,436 
Large animals treated ............ 56 
56 
Treated by correspondence ....121 
Total number cases in Free Dis- 
4,548 
Total animals and birds treated last 
SUMMARY 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Free Dispensary since 
opening, March 1, 1915......... 19,631 


The American Humane Education Society 


HE outstanding feature of the year’s 

work of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society is the fact that its activities have 
not lessened, although its income has mate- 
rially decreased. An organization cannot go 
on indefinitely and expend more money than 
it receives, but we have hesitated—and, up 
to a certain limit shall continue to hesitate— 
seriously to curtail so important an enterprise 
as that of humanely educating the youth of 
our country. The beneficent, constructive 
work of such organizations as the American 
Humane Education Society may well chal- 
lenge those organizations that exist to prose- 
cute for cruelty (whether to animals or to 
children) to a comparison of the need for their 
respective activities at the end of another 
generation—the difference in society where 
children have grown up humanely educated, 
and where they have not. The more humane 
education we succeed in giving today, the less 
preventive work will be demanded tomorrow. 
Is it not the wiser policy to make the larger 
contribution of effort, time, and money now 
in behalf of humane education, and get at 
the root of cruelty, rather than to wait and 
deal later with cruelty in full flower? 

Outside of our officers, eleven workers, 
widely scattered from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, have given full or part time to pro- 
moting the gospel of kindness to animals by 
addressing audiences of all kinds, writing for 
the press, making personal appeals, and dis- 
tributing humane literature. One of them 
estimates that he spoke during the year 
before one hundred thousand people, of whom 
nearly half were school children. Another's 
travels extended over fifteen thousand miles. 
One succeeded in having an excellent humane 
education law enacted in Kentucky, and fol- 
lowed this up by getting the Governor of that 
State to issue a proclamation for Be Kind to 
Animals Week and Humane Sunday, with 
special reference to the observance of the 
week in the schools. In Massachusetts, 
Governor Coolidge issued a similar procla- 
mation, and every grammar school teacher, 


above the second grade, was furnished a free 
copy of the special eight-page Humane Day 
Exercises, compiled and published by the 
Society for this purpose. Other features of 
Be Kind to Animals Week in Massachusetts 
included a humane poster contest, open to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, resulting 
in the receipt of over three hundred posters, 
the best of which were exhibited in a Boston 
department store during the week; special 
lantern slides displayed in moving picture 
houses throughout the state, and appropriate 
stereopticon addresses given by the Secretary 
in several Boston high schools. 

The central press committee, through its 
secretary, has sent out 5,457 press sheets, 
1,558 letters, 6,952 leaflets, 2,000 blotters, 
and 800 other pieces of literature, in its 
monthly correspondence with about 500 news- 
papers in all parts of the country. The list of 
available publications is growing, and many 
evidences of the value of the work are appar- 
ent. The Western press committee, in Cali- 
fornia, sends out as many as 600 communica- 
tions in a single month. It finds that, since 
the war, humane press articles have been more 
conspicuous than before. 

The Band of Mercy, largely promoted by 
talks to school children, appears to grow in 
favor, and during the year 7,853 new local 
organizations were reported to our offices 
and received the outfits of free literature 
which we continue to send. Stereopticon 
slides, provided by the Society, have been 
loaned in many directions, one set having 
been shown twenty-one times, before a total 
of 2,055 pupils, under the direction of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Oregon. Not only this juvenile work, but 
many efforts with adults have been extended 
to our island possessions and to many foreign 
lands. Early in the year fifteen thousand 
copies of Mr. Angell’s “Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals” were supplied to the 
Bureau of Education at Manila for official 
use in Philippine schools, at the request of 
the Commissioner of Education of the Islands. 


The growth of the Jack London Club during 
the past year has been phenomenal. It has 
already a membership of 107,000, and evidence 
is abundant that it is creating a public senti- 
ment against the trained-animal performance 
that is rapidly awakening the alarm of those 
who exploit these unfortunate animals for 
gain. 

Our Dumb Animals is the monthly medium 
which carries the news of our work wherever 
people live who are interested to know of it, 
and during the year provision was made to 
extend the circulation of the periodical, espe- 
cially to those public libraries in New England 
which had not hitherto received it. Thousands 
of dollars have been expended for literature, 
as the Society continues to be national and 
international headquarters for cards, leaflets, 
and books on humane subjects. The soaring 
costs of white paper and printing have pre- 
sented many perplexing problems, but we 
continue to offer literature at prices less than 
it could be produced, except in great quanti- 
ties at a time, while the sum of any small 
profits we may occasionally make, is offset 
many times over by the value of the vast 
amount which we are constantly distributing 
free. This year there was a larger demand 
than usual for our annual Humane Calendar, 
and several local humane organizations were 
supplied at cost. 

Last spring the President of our Societies 
spent five weeks on a lecture trip through the 
states of California and Washington. He 
spoke primarily on Humane Education, ad- 
dressing many normal schools, colleges. 
humane societies, clubs and other organiza- 
tions. In January of this year he visited 
Toronto, speaking several times, according 
to arrangements made by the Toronto Soci- 
ety. Frequent addresses have also been 
made by him through the year on various 
occasions. 

During the year the Society’s receipts were 
$17,163.71 and the payments $24,468.99. 


Francis H. Rowtey. President 
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THERE is not one criminal dog to one 
hundred criminal humans. 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “‘Songs of Happy Life.”’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


Send for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and_ seventy-seven new 
Bands of Mercy were reported in March. Of 
these, 299 were in schools of Connecticut; 
233 in schools of Rhode Island; 177 in schools 
of Massachusetts; 46 in Pennsylvania: 37 
in South Carolina; 34 in Kentucky; 19 in 
Texas; 14 in Georgia; nine in Ohio; four in 
Florida, and one each in New York, New 
Jersey, Idaho, Oregon, and Porto Rico. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 126,060 


TRUE TO BAND OF MERCY 

TEN-YEAR-OLD Worcester miss, 
A Katharine Hulbert, of 7 Marston Way, 
found a squirrel which had been mortally hurt 
by a dog or automobile. She picked it up and 
carried it to a nearby park to find the keeper. 
She was bitten four times during the hunt, but 
finally found him. Just as she found him, the 
-yuirrel died in her arms. 

When scolded for touching a wounded 
animal, she said, with tears in her eyes: “Why, 
if I hadn't, I couldn’t belong to the Band of 
Mercy.” 


THE CAT OF THE UPPER FLAT 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


HIS morning, as I rode to town, 
From a high window looking down 
Upon the street, I saw a cat— 
A big white cat; so still it sat 
That at first glance I surely thought 
It was an image, or perhaps 
A toy stuffed cotton cat, and not 
That friendly fireside sphinx in fur 
That loves to cuddle in folks’ laps, 
And charm them with its dulcet purr. 


It looked so cozy sitting there, 

With calmly meditative air 

Watching the snow fall,—from the storm 
So safely sheltered, snug and warm,— 
Of all home things it minded me, 

And in my mind’s eye I could see 

A table, milk white, spread for tea, 

A steaming kettle, and a light 

Soft shaded, with some books, when night 
Should see the workers’ glad return 
Again to where the home fires burn— 
Home to that cozy upper flat 

Where, at the window, sat the cat. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise, and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Humane 
Education Society) incorporated by special Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum 
dollars (or if other property 
describe the property). 
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SEA GULLS 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


RAY and brown and snowy gulls, 
When the clouds are dreary, 
Gaily dip along the shore, 
Calling out “Be cheery!” 


Little May inquired one day, 
Seeing gulls in motion, 

“Do they, flying up and down, 
Curtsy to the ocean?” 


Yes, and pull up fishes, too, 
Being thankful very, 

They salute and say thank-you, 
Both polite and merry. 


Oh, it sounds as if they said, 
In the stormy weather, 

“Cheery, cheery, cheery cheer,” 
Hours and hours together! 


Somewhere in their island homes, 
They, on fair days, deary, 

Teach the younger ones to fish, 

Calling still, “Be cheery!” 


A BEAVER THAT RODE ON HORSEBACK 


EW are the writers of animal stories who have lived as 

neighborly with the “children of the wild” and studied 
them as closely as Enos A. Mills, who lives on the slope of 
Long’s Peak, Colorado. He is an admirer and intimate friend 
of the beavers—those ever-interesting folk who have done 
so much to make America beautiful. The following story, 
taken from “In Beaver World,” shows how companionable 
and confiding a pet beaver may become: 

“One autumn, while following the Lewis and Clark trail 
with a pack horse in western Montana, I made camp one 
evening with a trapper who gave me a young beaver. He 
was about one month old, and ate twigs and bark as naturally 
as though he had long eaten them. I named him ‘Diver,’ and 
ina short time he was as chummy as a young puppy. Of an 
evening he played about the camp and often swam in the 
nearby water. At times he played at dam-building, and 
frequently displayed his accomplishment of felling wonderful 
trees that were about the size of a lead pencil. He never failed 
to come promptly when I whistled for him. At night he 
crouched near my camp, usually packing himself under the 
edge of the canvas on which I spread my bedding. Atop the 
pack on the horse’s back, he traveled—a ride which he evi- 
dently enjoyed. He was never in a hurry to be taken off, 
and at moving time he was always waiting eagerly to be lifted 
on. As soon as he noticed me arranging the pack, he came 
close, and before I was quite ready for him, he rose up, extend- 
ing his hands in rapid succession beggingly, and with a whining 
- of pene. pleaded to be lifted at once to his seat on 

e pack. 

“He had a bad fright one evening. About one hour before 
sundown we had encamped as usual alongside a stream. He 
entered the water and after swimming about for a time, 
taking a dozen or so merry dives, he crossed to the opposite 
side. In plain view, only fifty feet away, I watched him as 
he busily dug out roots of the Oregon grape and then stopped 


leisurely to eat them. While he was thus busily engaged, a 
coyote made a dash for him from behind a boulder. ‘Diver’ 
dodged, and the coyote missed. Giving a wail like a fright- 
ened child, my youngster rolled into the stream and dived. 
Presently he scrambled out of the water near me and made 
haste to crawl under my coat-tail behind the log on which 
I sat.” 


A TOLEDO GIRL AND HER FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD PET 
CHARLES A. 


HENDERSON 


HE sage of Toledo's Cat-ocracy is Tom, fifteen-year-old 
pet of Miss Leona Haase, 1709 West Bancroft Street. 
Through a combination of age, dignity, and discretion, 
Tom has retired from the midnight war councils of his youth- 
ful days, and dozes and stretches comfortably before the 
stove. No more does he pursue the wary rat or the watchful 
sparrow, but stalks confidently to the milk saucer when his 
appetite calls. 
This Methuselah of the feline family has but one tooth 
left. He weighs fifteen pounds. Leona believes he is the 
oldest cat in Toledo, and possibly in Ohio. 


BAD FAIRIES 


F all the bad fairies who meddle with life 
The worst are a mischievous elf and his wife. 
So whatever you're doing, beware of these two: 
They are ‘ Haven’t Much Time” and “IT Guess It Will Do.” 
—St. Nicholas 
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“BUT HE AIN’T WENT YIT” 


EVERY little while they tell us that the horse 
has got to go; 

First the trolly was invented ’cause the horses 
went so slow, 

And they told us that we'd better not keep raisin’ 
colts no more, 

When the street cars got to moting that the horses 

pulled before, 

I thot it was all over for old Fan and Doll and 
Kit, 

S’ posed the horse was up and done for, 

“But he ain’t went yit!” 


When the bike craze first got started people told us 
right away, 

As you probably remember, that the horse had 
saw his day; 

People put away their buggies and went kitin’ 
‘round on wheels; 

There were lots and lots of horses didn’t even earn 
their meals. 

I used to stand and watch em with their bloomers 
as they'd flit, 

And I thot the horse was goin’, 

“But he ain't went yit!” 


Then they got the horseless carriage, and they said 
the horse was done, 

And the story’s been repeated twenty times by 
Edison; 

Every time he gets another of his batteries to go 

He comes whoopin’ out to tell us that the horse 
don’t stand a show. 

And you'd think to see these chauffeurs, as they 
go a-chauffin’, it 

Was good-bye to Mr. Dobbin, 

“But he ain’t went yit!” 


When the people get to flying in the air I s pose 
they'll say, 

As we long have been a-saying, that the horse has 
had his day. 

And I spose that some old feller just about like 
mell stand 

Where it’s safe, and watch the horses haulin’ stuff 
across the land; 

And he'll maybe think as I do, while the crowds 
above him fut, 

“Oh, they say the horse is done for. 

“But he went yit!” 
—Chicago Reeord-Herald 


FOR I have observed that before men can be 
gentle and broadminded with each other, they 
are always gentle and broadminded about 
beasts. GALSWORTHY 


HIGH SCHOOL POSTER SUBMITTED 
IN CONTEST OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


A CONVINCING ARGUMENT 
D H. TALMADGE 


ENTLEY STEELE was in some respects 
notoriously inconsiderate of his horses. 
At times he was cruel. There had been times 
when his neighbors talked of reporting him to 
the authorities. But he was a man of prop- 
erty and prominent in affairs, and the neigh- 
bors had decided on each of these occasions 
to wait until a more flagrant violation of 
humane principle presented itself. 

As a matter of fact, Bentley Steele was not 
guilty of underfeeding his horses, nor did he 
permit them to freeze; he was too shrewd for 
that, realizing that to do so would result in 
loss to himself; but he was a hard driver and 
a merciless user of the whip, many times for 
no reason beyond the prompting of his own 
violent temper. 

He came home from town one day last fall 
with a new horse, a fine-looking animal, and 
that evening after supper two of the neigh- 
bors strolled over to the Steele place to take a 
look at the horse. They found Bentley en- 
gaged in putting the newcomer “through a 
course of sprouts” in the stable. He held the 
halter strap in one hand and a buggy whip 
in the other. 

“Now, durn ye,” he said “go into the stall 
without shyin’! ye won't, won't ye! 
(slash slash). I'll show ye who’s boss around 
here! (slash slash). Who was the blamed 
idiot who said (slash slash) horses had sense?” 

It was plainly a new experience for the 
horse, and he trotted back and forth at the 
end of the strap, seemingly quite bewildered. 
And then, suddenly, after a rapid succession 
of slashes upon his back and hind quarters, 
he took real action. Henry Elkins, one vi 
the visitors, tells the story with a delight 
which he makes no effort to conceal. 

“That hoss’s ears had stood straight up 
till then, but all at once he lays °em back, and 
I nudges Pete Cook, who was standin’ in the 
stable door with me. ‘Look, Pete! I whispers. 
And I hadn’t much more than got the words 
out when that horse throwed himself back, 
jerkin’ the strap out of Bentley’s hand. And 
no sooner had he done this than he whirled 
and struck Bentley square in the chest with 
both hind feet. Maybe I imagined it, bein’ 
pretty much excited at the time, but Pete 
noticed it too—that hoss looked at us when he 
done it, and winked, yes, sir, and then he 
went right into his stall and stood there meek 
asalamb. Bentley was unconscoius for more 
than an hour. We lugged him into the house 
and got Doc. Smith over. Doc. said if it had 
been a bit higher or a bit lower ’twould have 
been the long good-bye for Bentley. But 
as it was, “twasn’t serious. We was there 
when Bentley come to, and he called us over 
to him after he’d got a mite straightened 
around in his understandin’. ‘Say,’ says he, 
in a gaspy whisper, ‘that’s a durned smart 
hoss I got today. We nodded, and Pete 
says, ‘Don’t ever whip him any more Bentley: 
he’s too smart a hoss to treat that way.’ 


"Twas bold of Pete. Bentley's reply wag 
mighty surprisin’. “That’s the first 
he says, ‘that ever argued with me so’s I could 
understand it. Blamed if I don’t respeg 
him for it.’ And then after a while he addg 
“Taint no way to treat hosses anyway! 
When we left him he was lookin’ thoughtfully 
at the ceilin’ and sort of feelin’ of himself 
where the hoss had kicked him, and Mrs 
Steele tells me next day, that the first thing 
he done when he got onto his feet was tg 
stick the buggy whip into the kitchen stove. 
I reckon all of us need a good stiff jolt onee 
in a while to set us thinkin’.” 
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or IS MAN ALONE 
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OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


SEND FOR SAVINGS BANK FREE 


METROPOLITAN 


COAL 


General Offices: 20 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


COAL COMPANY 


SULT ALL FOOD ~NO WASTE 
4 
| | ie A Potter & Wrightington Boston, Mass 4 
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